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The Challenge of 
the Good Neighbor Policy 


Mr. Jounson: If the United States cannot get along with her 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere, there is little hope that 
the United States can have friendly relations with other parts of 
‘the world. With her pledge of nonintervention in the affairs of 
‘Latin America, the United States in 1933 launched the Good 
‘Neighbor policy. This policy has created warm friendships in the 
Americas. 

Now, thirteen years later, with Latin America undergoing 
‘vast changes and with the change in our own government, it is 
important to ask what is happening to the Good Neighbor 
olicy. 

Sefior MacGregor, what is your view of the Good Neighbor 
olicy? 


SeNor MacGrecor: No one has yet defined what that policy 
is, but to have labeled it “Good Neighbor” seems to convince 
everyone that it is a behavior of mutual respect and under- 
standing; it means not trespassing on each other’s rights and 
properties; and it includes mutual assistance when it is needed 
nd asked for. This policy has, thus, two elements: one positive, 
hich has not been greatly developed up to the present, and one 
egative, on which a greater stress has been laid. The negative 
dart of the policy eliminates, so it seems, the unilateral tutelage 
erived from the original Monroe Doctrine—it eliminates the 
“big-stick”’ policy, imperialism, and the economic hegemony, 
hich for so long a time have hampered understanding among 
the republics of the Western continents. 
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Mr. Jounson: Miss Brenner, is the Good Neighbor policy a 
myth, or is there a policy? 


Miss Brenner: Right now it is a question. We must ask: 
“Where do we go from here?” The policy is a wish based on 
President Roosevelt’s original statement: “A good neighbor is 
one who respects his neighbor because he respects himself.” I 
think that it is also a new trend in relations between nations. 
Before, nations dealt with each other as if they were playing 
poker, as if each were a potential enemy of the other. Now, I 
think that the realization has come that it is a very small world 
and that what is good for one nation is necessarily good for the 
other.? 


Mr. Jounson: Sefior Leal, is the Good Neighbor policy really 
a change from the previous policy which the United States fol- 
lowed in the 1920’s? 


SeNor Leat: Of course, it is a real change. Let us just men- 
tion one point—intervention. Armed and peaceful intervention 
were, of course, condemned in Latin America; and when a code 
of international law was discussed at the Havana Pan-American 
Conference in 1928, there was a project of the convention against 


intervention. There in a friendly conference one of the delegates — 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt said in his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1933: ‘“‘In the field of world policy, I would dedicate this nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor: the neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, because 


he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor who respects his obliga- — 


tions and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neigh- 
bors) (cits. 


On April 12, 1933, President Roosevelt enlarged upon this statement by say- — 


ing: “The essential qualities of a true Pan-Americanism must be the same as 
those which constitute a good neighbor, namely, mutual understanding and, 
through such understanding, a sympathetic appreciation of the other’s point of 
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of the United States, the able lawyer, Charles Evans Hughes, 
stood up in favor of intervention, explaining that all one has to 
do is to change its name—that there was no objection at all if one 
called it “temporary interposition.” Five years after, in the 
Montevideo Conference, the United States accepted gladly, as a 
part of the Good Neighbor policy, the agreement condemning 
intervention? 


Mr. Jounson: We can all agree, I think, that there is no 
object more vital, more significant, at the present moment in the 
United States than friendly relations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This, of course, raises the important point of what the 
‘situation was before the Good Neighbor policy was launched. 


SeENoR MacGrecor: It would take a great deal of time to de- 
scribe that situation, because it is interwoven with the history of 
the United States and of Latin America. But it can be summa- 
rized by saying that there had always been misunderstandings 
and tensions between the United States and Latin America. The 
United States had constituted herself since 1823 as the protector, 
the “big brother,” of her sister-republics. And these Latin- 
‘American republics resented that conduct.3 


_ ?At the Seventh Pan-American Conference in Montevideo in 1933, Secretary 
‘of State Cordell Hull said that his government was doing its utmost, “with due 
‘regard to commitments made in the past, to end with all possible speed engage- 
iments which have been set up by previous circumstances. .... Every observing 
‘person must... . thoroughly understand that .... the United States Govern- 
‘ment is as much opposed as any other government to interference with the free- 
dom, the sovereignty or other internal affairs or processes of the governments of 
sother nations..... No government need fear any intervention on the part of 
the United States under the Roosevelt Administration. .... 


3 President James Monroe, in his message to Congress of December 2, 1823, 
said: 

“.... At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government, made through 
the minister of the Emperor residing here, a full power and instructions have 
been transmitted to the minister of the United States at St. Petersburg to arrange 
by amicable negotiation the respective rights and interests of the two nations on 
the northwest coast of this continent. A similar proposal had been made by 
is Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great Britain, which has likewise 
en acceded to. The Government of the United States has been desirous by this 
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Miss Brenner: Do you not think that you are being awfully 
polite? What we were doing was simply old-fashioned imperial- 
ism. We were protecting what we called “our interests”; they 
were oil and mines which belonged to particular people, and the 
government was helping them to hold on to them. Later we 
called it “policing the hemisphere for its own good.” 


Mr. Jounson: We intervened in Mexico, and we intervened 
in the Dominican Republic and Haiti and many other places. 


friendly proceeding of manifesting the great value which they have invariably — 
attached to the friendship of the Emperor and their solicitude to cultivate the — 
best understanding with his Government. In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise and in the arrangements by which they may terminate the — 
occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any — 
European powers..... 


“Tt was stated at the commencement of the last session that great effort was — 
then making in Spain and Portugal to improve the condition of the people of — 
those countries, and that it appeared to be conducted with extraordinary mod- — 
eration. It need scarcely be remarked that the result has been so far very differ- 
ent from what was then anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe, with 
which we have so much intercourse and from which we derive our origin, we 
have always been anxious and interested spectators. The citizens of the United 
States cherish sentiments the most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European 
powers in matters relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. 
With the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial _ 
observers. The political system of the allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments; and to the defense of our own, which has 
been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to can- 
dor and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power w 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who hay 
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But I would like to ask Sefior Leal whether the big-stick policy 
of the United States worked. 


SeNor Leat: The big-stick policy was the deformed child of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The United States declared herself re- 
sponsible before the world for what happened in the American 
continent. The United States was not a neighbor, good or bad; 
she was the owner of the house. Latin America has always re- 
sented the Monroe Doctrine. The covenant of the old League of 
Nations mentioned that it was not opposed to international 


declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. In the 
war between those new Governments and Spain we declared our neutrality at 
the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered, and shall continue 
to adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in the judgment of the compe- 
‘tent authorities of this Government, shall make a corresponding change on the 
‘part of the United States indispensable to their security. 


“The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is still unsettled. 
Of this important fact no stronger proof can be adduced than that the allied 
‘powers should have thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to them- 
‘selves, to have interposed by force in the internal concerns of Spain. To what 
jextent such interposition may be carried, on the same principle, is a question in 
which all independent powers whose governments differ from theirs are inter- 
jested, even those most remote, and surely none more so than the United States. 
‘Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
twhich have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to 
iconsider the government de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
anly policy, meeting in all instances the just claims of every power, submitted 
to injuries from none. But in regard to those continents circumstances are 
minently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the allied powers 
hould extend their political system to any portion of either continent without 
dangering our peace and happiness; nor can anyone believe that our southern 
rethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
mpossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition in any form with 
ndifference. If we look to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and 
ose new Governments, and their distance from each other, it must be 
bvious that she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United 
tates to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will 
ursue the same course. ....” 
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agreements “like the Monroe Doctrine.” All Latin-American 
countries, when joining the League of Nations, explained that 
the Monroe Doctrine was not an international agreement. The 
big-stick policy created coarse, hard feelings and delayed a 
friendly understanding between the United States and Latin 
America. 

That big-stick policy also had a strong influence against de- 
mocracy in Latin America. Because the United States wanted 
to establish order in the continent, the Latin-American dictators 
were very popular with the State Department. 


Mr. Jounson: Some people would argue, however, that this 
intervention of the United States in establishing dictators who 
were friendly to the United States really got us something. It got 
us at least the Panama Canal. 


Miss Brenner: When the war broke out, our military men 
discovered that friendly nations were even more important. 


Mr. Jounson: Has this situation changed? 


SeNor Leat: I can say that the Good Neighbor policy is — 


really a return to normal international standards. From the 
point of view of international law all neighbors have to be at 
least good neighbors. They can be more than that—generous, 
unselfish, comprehensive neighbors. 

Besides, after 1918, after World War I, the United States be- 
came the most powerful nation in the world. To be the strongest 
imposes obligations. The United States, the leading power in the 
world, enforced obligations of right and justice. That is nothing 


—— 


a 


new to the United States, because there has always been in the — 


American people a trend—a disposition—to justice. And every 
day the American people understand better what is happening 
in the world. And now that the United States is, as I said, the 
leading world power, she has to understand world conditions; and 
Latin America is part of the world. 
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Mr. Jounson: Miss Brenner, as a writer, what reaction did 
you find in Latin America toward the old policy? 


Miss Brenner: The bitterest point of resentment was our 
policy of upholding dictators. We did that because it was the 
easiest way to keep a country under control and get what we 
wanted. That is probably still the bitterest point. I think, how- 
ever, that our policy can also be criticized on the basis of expedi- 
ency. That is, it has been taken for granted that people can be 
bought; and yet we found that people who can be bought are not 
worth buying. 


Mr. Jounson: In view of the great hatred and tensions be- 
tween the United States and Latin America by 1932, why did 
the United States adopt the Good Neighbor policy? 


SeNoR MacGrecor: We Latin-Americans believe that the 
United States adopted such a policy not from idealism but for 
realistic, materialistic considerations. The United States was 
perfectly aware through all her dealings with our republics that 
‘the Monroe Doctrine and its applications always resulted in a 
reaction of distrust because of the threat of unwanted interven- 
tion which it involved. Up to now the United States, in advocat- 
ing her rights in security and defense, has laid out a rule of in- 
ternational conduct, without considering whether it would inter- 
_fere with our rights. We agree that the security and conservation 
of the country is paramount, but we also think and affirm that 
those goals cannot be sought through methods which destroy 
the equally basic rights of other countries. 
The old policy failed, and the Department of State had to 
adopt a new course in order to keep open the Latin-American 
markets, as well as to defend its influence on the continent, es- 
pecially when the German threat compelled the United States to 
seek American unification. An era of understanding was inaugu- 

rated, and the Department of State was willing to give up even 
the ideals which had been the basis of its traditional policy— 
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such as its right to intervene, which was surrendered in the Inter- 
American Conference to consolidate the peace held at Buenos 
Aires in 1936.4 


Miss Brenner: Right now, would you not say that the big- 
gest fear is that a policy, after all, can be changed? What is want- 
ed is a sort of inter-American law, within which each American 
nation would operate with about the same liberties as we protect 
in our states’ rights within the United States. 


Mr. Jounson: I would like to ask Sefior Leal whether the 
United States really did have an alternative to the Good Neigh- 
bor policy when it adopted it thirteen years ago. 


SeNor Leat: I do not think so. There was not only armed in- 
tervention; there was also a peaceful but firm and strong inter- 
vention. For instance, when the Mexican Congress was consider- 
ing the oil and alien-land laws and before these were approved, 
the American ambassador in Mexico sent notes protesting 
against them. When the Mexican Congress passed the laws, 
there was a long discussion between the American and Mexican 
governments. Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, sent 


4 The Buenos Aires Conference in 1936 adopted a number of conventions and 
resolutions to promote closer economic and cultural relations among the Americas. 
“The Protocol Relative to Nonintervention,”’ which was adopted by the Confer- 
ence, marked the first time an official delegation of the United States had signed 
an emphatic pledge condemning intervention. Article I said: “The high con- 
tracting parties declare inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, direct- 
ly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of 
any other of the parties.” 

Two years later at the Conference at Lima, Peru, a “Declaration of American 
Principles’”’ was adopted. The first four articles declare: 

“tT, The intervention of any State in the internal or external affairs of an- 
other is inadmissible. 

“9, All differences of an international character should be settled by peaceful 
means. ; 

“3, The use of force as an instrument of national or international policy is 
proscribed. 

“4, Relations between States should be governed by the precepts of inter- 
national law.” 
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note after note to Mr. Séenz, the Mexican Foreign Minister. Mr. 
Saenz explained the right of Mexico to legislate on Mexican nat- 
ural resources and on the condition of foreigners to acquire prop- 
erty in Mexico. Mr. Kellogg answered back, making demands 
and charges. Mr. Sdenz then gave more arguments and quoted 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in favor of 
the Mexican point of view. So many notes were exchanged be- 
tween them that Will Rogers, the famous American wit, said 
that Mr. Kellogg had more letters from Mr. Sdenz than he had 
from Mrs. Kellogg. 


Miss Brenner: After all, how would we feel if Venezuela sent 
jus a tough note saying, “We do not like your government; you 
had better change presidents. And we do not like such-and-such 
laws.” 


Mr. Jounson: We agree that in the last thirteen years that 
policy has been changed to a great degree. But, as we have de- 
veloped this policy of the last thirteen years, is there not a great 
danger of organizing the Western Hemisphere against the rest of 
the world? Where do we fit into the United Nations, for instance? 


Miss Brenner: I disagree with you that any organization 
can be considered dangerous because it can always be used 
against somebody or something. I think that this trend can be 
compared quite sharply to the trend of the American colonies to 
federate. It is just on a larger scale. 


SeNor Leat: Also I think that the Good Neighbor policy and 
even Pan-America has to be considered just a step toward a 
world-wide understanding. 


Mr. Jounson: I would like to raise the question then of 
whether you feel that there is no major conflict between the 
Western Hemisphere unity and the United Nations. What do 
the people of Latin America really think of the Good Neighbor 
policy at the present moment? 
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SeNor MacGrecor: We do not want for one moment to 
criticize the Good Neighbor policy. On the contrary, our inten- 
tion is to see it accepted and firmly established, resting on more 
firm bases. Latin America is very glad of this change, of course, 
but it is not yet completely satisfied. Latin America has always 
resented being treated as the forced recipient of unwanted fa- 
vors. It prefers that all its relations be determined by a recogni- 
tion of mutual equality. It does not ask for more or less than | 
what is established by the principles of international law. This _ 
law sets forth in unmistakable terms the rights and obligations’ 
of sovereign states. Latin America holds to those principles and 
is guided by them in all its acts and policies. We are not asking 
for a gift; neither do we want to be, so to say, on the dole. 


Miss Brenner: No more Uncle Sourpuss; no more Uncle 
Santa Claus. 


SeNor Leat: Regarding sovereignty, I want to recall a state- 
ment once made by President Coolidge in a Pan-American 
speech. He said that the properties of Americans abroad are a 
part of the territory of the United States. That means that the 
laws of a foreign country do not apply to the American citizens 
established in that particular country. Nobody would now sub- 
scribe to such a view. 


Mr. Jounson: The emphasis which you all place on the im- 
portance of basing our policy not on expediency but upon a law 
that is equal to all raises the question of what good relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America actually shoul 
depend upon. 


SeNor MacGrecor: In connection with this it is pertinent 
refer to the striking difference between the Anglo-Saxon and th 
Latin concepts of law. The Anglo-Saxon believes that law is th 
consequence of practice—that is, that no right can exist in 
absence of precedents. On the other hand, we Latins think tha 
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aw exists ab initio and that it rules any given situation as soon 
‘s the situation appears—mutual rights and obligations arise 
rom the moment two men live together. We believe that there 
re rules which govern the behavior of peoples looking forward 
o their preservation and to their happiness. 

Therefore, good relations between American states, or be- 
ween all the states of the world, do not rest on a Good Neighbor 
solicy or on any other kind of policy; they do not depend, either, 
m the unilateral good will of one of the interested parties. 
3enevolence is obligatory, as we all are Christians, and law is 
nandatory because we live in society—men and nations as well. 

The twenty Latin-American republics demand something 
nore stable, more noble, more dignified than a policy; they wish 
o base their conduct on freedom and equality, on law, purely 
nd simply. 


Mr. Jounson: The United States, in other words, in the fu- 
ure, must not change the law to suit her purposes at any given 
noment. This raises an important point. Did the United States 
iot help draft a code of law for the Western Hemisphere, when, 
sere in Mexico City in February, 1945, the United States agreed 
nd signed the Chapultepec Agreement? Was that not a step 
oward international law?s 


_ § The Act of Chapultepec declared: 

DECLARATION ON RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE AND AMERICAN SOLIDARITY BY THE 
GovERNMENTS REPRESENTED AT THE INTER-AMERICAN 
ConFERENCE ON WAR AND PEACE 

“WHEREAS: 
“1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a profound love of justice, re- 
qain sincerely devoted to the principles of international law; 


“9. Itis their desire that such principles, notwithstanding the present difficult 
ircumstances, may prevail with greater force in future international relations; 


“3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly proclaimed certain 
undamental principles, but these must be reaffirmed and proclaimed at a time 
yhen the juridical bases of the community of nations are being established; 


“4. The new situation in the world makes more imperative than ever the 
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SENoR Leat: It was a very important step. I consider the 
Chapultepec Agreement as a document of capital importance in 
the history of Pan-American relations. Not only does it restate 
all the principles of international law established at the Pan- 
American conferences since the first one in 1890, but it does 


union and solidarity of the American peoples, for the defense of their rights and 
the maintenance of international peace; 


“5. The American states have been incorporating in their international law, 
since 1890, by means of conventions, resolutions and declarations, the following 
principles: 

“(a) The proscription of territorial conquest and the nonrecognition of all 
acquisitions made by force. (First International Conference of American States, 
1890.) 

“(6) The condemnation of intervention by a state in the internal or external 
affairs of another. (Seventh International Conference of American States, 1933, 
and Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

“(c) The recognition that every war or threat of war affects directly or in- 
directly all civilized peoples, and endangers the great principles of liberty and 
justice which constitute the American ideal and the standard of its international 
policy. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

“(d) The procedure of mutual consultation in order to find means of peaceful 
co-operation in the event of war or threat of war between American countries. 
(Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

“(e) The recognition that every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of 
America affects each and every one of them and justifies the initiation of the pro- 
cedure of consultation. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, 1936.) 

“(f) That any difference or dispute between the American nations, whatever 
its nature or origin, shall be settled by the methods of conciliation, or unrestricted 
arbitration, or through the operation of international justice. (Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

“(g) The recognition that respect for the personality, sovereignty and inde- 
dependence of each American state constitutes the essence of international order — 
sustained by continental solidarity, which historically has been expressed and 
sustained by declarations and treaties in force. (Ninth International Conference 
of American States, 1938.) 

“(h) The affirmation that respect for and the faithful observance of treaties 
constitutes the indispensable rule for the development of peaceful relations be-_ 
tween states, and treaties can only be revised by agreement of the contracting 
parties. (Declaration of American Principles, Eighth International Conference 
of American States, 1938.) 

-“(i) That in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of any American 
republic is threatened by acts of any nature that may impair them, they proclaim 
their common concern and their determination to make effective their solidarity, 
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away with the Monroe Doctrine. It does away with it by giving 
to all nations in the Western Hemisphere the right, and the 
obligation as well, to repel any aggression to a Latin-American 
country. The document denies, if I may say so, the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


co-ordinating their respective sovereign will by means of the procedure of con- 
sultation, using the measures which in each case the circumstances may make 
advisable. (Declaration of Lima, Eighth International Conference of American 
States, 1938.) 

“(j) That any attempt on the part of a non-American state against the in- 
tegrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political inde- 
pendence of an American state shall be considered as an act of aggression against 
all the American states. (Declaration XV of the second meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Havana, 1940.) 

_ “6, The furtherance of these principles, which the American states have prac- 

ticed in order to secure peace and solidarity between the nations of the conti- 
nent, constitutes an effective means of contributing to the general system of 
world security and of facilitating its establishment; 

“>, The security and solidarity of the continent are affected to the same ex- 
tent by an act of aggression against any of the American states by a non-Ameri- 
can state, as by an American state against one or more American states. 


“PART I, DECLARATION 
“First. That all sovereign states are juridically equal amongst themselves. 
g y g 


“Second. That every state has the right to the respect of its individuality and 
_ independence, on the part of the other members of the international community. 


“Third. That every attack of a state against the integrity or the inviolability 
- of territory, or against the sovereignty or political independence of an American 
_ state, shall, conformably to Part III hereof, be considered as an act of aggression 
against the other states which sign this declaration. 

“In any case, invasion by armed forces of one state into the territory of an- 
_ other, trespassing boundaries established by treaty and marked in accordance 
| therewith, shall constitute an act of aggression. 

“Fourth. That in case that acts of aggression occur or there may be reasons to 
believe that an aggression is being prepared by any other state against the in- 
tegrity or political independence of an American state, the states signatory to this 
declaration will consult amongst themselves in order to agree upon measures they 
think that it may be advisable to take. 

“Fifth. That during the war and until treaty arrangements recommended in 
Part II hereof, the signatories of this declaration recognize such threats and acts 
_ of aggression as indicated in paragraphs third and fourth above, constitute an 
interference with the war effort of the United Nations calling for such procedures, 
within the scope of their general constitutional and war powers, as may be found 
necessary, including: 

“Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 
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Miss Brenner: It was an important conference, and yet the 
net result was a series of good wishes to which all the nations 
subscribed, having realized that they really needed one another. 


“Breaking of diplomatic relations; 

“Breaking of consular relations; 

“Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radiotelephonic relations; 

“Interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 

“Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 

“Sixth. That the principles and procedure contained in this declaration shall 
become effective immediately, inasmuch as any act of aggression or threat of 
aggression during the present state of war interferes with the war effort of the 
United Nations to obtain victory. Henceforth, and with the view that the prin- 
ciples and procedure herein stipulated shall conform with the constitutional 
principles of each republic, the respective governments shall take the necessary 
steps to perfect this instrument in order that it shall be in force at all times. 


“PART II, RECOMMENDATION 


“The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace recom- 
mends: 

“That for the purpose of meeting threats of acts of aggression against any 
American republic following the establishment of peace, the governments of the 
American republics should consider the conclusion, in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes, of a treaty establishing procedures whereby such threats or 
acts may be met by: ' 

“The use, by all or some of the signatories of said treaty thereto, of any one 
or more of the following measures: 

“Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 

“Breaking of diplomatic relations; 

“Breaking of consular relations; 

“Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radiotelephonic relations; 

“Interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 

“Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


“PART III 


“This declaration and recommendation provide for a regional arrangement 
for dealing with matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional action in the Western Hemisphere and 
said arrangements and the activities and procedures referred to therein shall be 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the general international organiza- 
tion when formed. 

“This declaration and recommendation shall be known by the name of Act 
of Chapultepec.” 


Other resolutions, adopted by this Inter-American Conference at Mexico 
City, said, in part: 
“POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
“PERMANENT MILITARY AGENCY 


“The Inter-American Conference recommends: 
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he trouble is that it is just a series of good wishes, and there is 
o way to implement it. This fact, of course, brings us to the 
trouble in international relations all over the world. 


“(1) That the Governments consider the creation at the earliest possible time 
of a permanent agency formed by the representatives of each one of the General 
Staffs of the American republics for the purpose of proposing to the said Govern- 
‘ments measures for a better military collaboration between all the Governments 
nd for the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

“(2) That the Inter-American Defense Board continue as an agency of inter- 
merican defense, until the establishment of the permanent body provided for 
in this recommendation. 


“PREE ACCESS TO INFORMATION 
“The Inter-American Conference recommends: 


“(1) That the American Republics recognize their essential obligation to 
guarantee to their people free and impartial access to sources of information; 


“(2) That with this assurance in view they undertake, upon the conclusion 
of the war, the earliest possible abandonment of those measures of censorship 
and of control over the services of the press and radio which have been necessary 
in wartime to combat the subversive political tactics and espionage activities of 
the Axis States. .... . 

“ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
“ECONOMIC CHARTER OF THE AMERICAS 


“The American Republics collaborating in the war effort... . declare their 
firm purpose to collaborate in a program for the attainment of: 


“(1) The continuation of mobilization of their economic resources until the 
achievement of total victory. 


“(2) An orderly transition of the economic life of the Americas from war to 
peacetime conditions, with joint action looking to the maintenance of the eco- 
nomic stability of the American Republics during such transition period. 

“(3) A constructive basis for the sound economic development of the Ameri- 
cas through the development of natural resources, industrialization, improve- 
ment of transportation, modernization of agriculture, development of power facil- 
ities and public works, the encouragement of investment of private capital, mana- 
gerial capacity and technical skill; and the improvement of labor standards and 
working conditions, including collective bargaining, all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption..... 


“SociaAL AND CULTURAL 
“DECLARATION OF SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 

“The Inter-American Conference resolves: 

“(1) To consider of international public interest the enacting by all the Amer- 
ican republics of social legislation that will protect the working class and that will 
embody guarantees as well as rights on a scale not inferior to the one recommend- 
ed by the International Labor Organization. 

“(2) To establish in all countries of the hemisphere a minimum living wage, 
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Mr. Jounson: It was a constructive step, however, to have 
Latin America and the United States sign an agreement whereby 


it was agreed that all nations jointly would protect the Western 


Hemisphere. No longer would the United States assume the sole 
responsibility. 


Miss Brenner: However, if it really worked, Peron would be 
in a very different position from the one in which he is. 


Mr. Jounson: You mean Peron of Argentina. Before we dis- 
cuss Argentina, I would like to ask Sefior MacGregor: Will the 
present arrangements, such as the Chapultepec Agreement, 


which are more nearly based on international law, continue? 


SeENor MacGrecor: I think that all the peoples of the world 
are making an effort to base their mutual relations on law and 
solidarity, as is shown by the organization of the United Na- 


tions. They want to solve their problems peacefully—investigate | 


with friendly spirit all the situations as they arise before taking 
any step. 


Mr. Jounson: Miss Brenner, since you raised the problem of 
the relations of the United States with the Argentine and with 
Peron’s government, I would like to remind you that Sumner 
Welles has said that our present policy toward Argentina has 
promoted great discord within the American family of nations 


and that it is gravely undermining the inter-American solidarity 


which was built between 1933 and 1943. Sefior Leal, how do you 


computed in accordance with the living conditions pertaining to the geography 
and economy of each American country; that this salary be elastic and related 


to the increase in prices, so that its remunerative capacity protects and increases — 


the purchasing power of the worker. 


(3) To develop the application of social insurance for illness, old age, dis- 
ablement, death, maternity and unemployment. 


“(4) To provide for services of preventive medicine, protection of women 


and children, nutrition and the enactment of necessary legislation to establish 


adequate means of hygiene, industrial insurance and professional risks... . .”” 
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feel about this policy of American unilateral intervention in 
Be is ° 


SeNor Leat: I think that the United States has not changed 
the Good Neighbor policy regarding Argentina, although the 
methods used are not very efficient. 


Miss Brenner: It is a question of fear on the part of every 
government that what has turned against Peron today—how- 
ever justified and however they may agree with the fundamental 
point of view—may be turned against somebody else tomorrow 
for some other reason that may not be so good. 


Mr. Jounson: In the case of intervention, what policy might 
the United States adopt against Argentina which would be 
justifiable intervention? 


SeNor MacGrecor: I must state that, in my opinion, inter- 
vention is never justified, and I base this point on the principles 
adopted in the Charter of the United Nations. Intervention is 
forbidden in the essentially internal matters of other states, but 
this principle does not oppose the application of previously 
agreed coercive joint measures in case of serious threats of dis- 
turbance of the peace. I think, therefore, that the United States 
should observe the rules established in the United Nations’ 
Charter—that is, to abstain from intervention and to consult the 
other sister-republics on the measures to be taken together. 


Miss Brenner: That is a very important word—“‘joint.” 


Mr. Jounson: Joint discussion of the problems. Possibly eco- 
nomic blockade or warfare against Argentina would be justified 
if it were a joint policy. 

Miss Brenner: Yes, if it were a joint policy. 


Mr. Jounson: How about the problem, which we raised at the 
beginning of this program, of the support of dictators? Under 
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our old policy the United States supported dictators. Miss 
Brenner, from observations on your travels in Latin America, do 
we support dictators under the Good Neighbor policy? 


Miss Brenner: I think that we do, and I think that we are in 


— 


. 
| 


a very weak position in a number of countries for that reason. — 


We are in a very weak position with reference to the Argentine _ 


situation, too, because, after all, we are fairly friendly to Franco; 
and it is the same thing. 


Mr. Jounson: At the present moment in world affairs, does 
the United States really need Latin-American support and 
friendship? If we do, what needs to be done to secure that friend- 
ship? It has been argued, for instance, that the United States 
needs the support of Latin America for her moral position in the 
world more than Latin America needs the support of the United 
States. 


Miss Brenner: I would sharply disagree. How about you, 
Sefior Leal? 


SeNor Leat: I think that the United States needs Latin 
America and that Latin America needs the United States. In 
order to understand Latin America, you have to know not only 
our needs but also our ideals, because all our life and culture rest 
on what can be called ‘“‘values.” What we value most is a life 
which comes up to noble and spiritual levels. We are not prag- 
matic. We want the thing under certain conditions which satisfy 
our ideals. If you throw a penny to a beggar in Latin America, 
he would not take it. He wants not only your penny but your 
consideration. We have oil, but we want to exploit it according 
to certain standards. We have agricultural lands, but it is more 
important to distribute the land among the people and to delay 
production than to produce under a feudal regime. Our culture 
rests on the assumption that the most important part of life is 
the spirit. All our thinkers—José Enrique Rodé in Uruguay, 
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<nrique José Varona in Cuba, Alejandro Korn and José 
-ngenieros in Argentina, Antonio Caso and José Vasconcelos in 
Mexico, and many others—have the same point of view: first, 
ife, and, second, worthy, pure, noble life. In order to understand 
1s, it is not enough to know about natural resources and our 
>ommerce and our finances. You have to know our thoughts, our 
deals, our soil. This sounds romantic, but it is true. 


Miss Brenner: It seems to me you get that sort of under- 
standing not out of books but out of dealing with each other on 
some level other than only government. 


Mr. Jounson: How about also going beyond diplomats? 
After all, peace and friendly relations in the Western Hemisphere 
are much too serious and too important to leave to diplomats, 
ure they not? 


Miss Brenner: It seems to me that they cannot be left to 
‘he diplomats, any more than, as Clemenceau said, “war is too 
mportant to be left to the generals.’ We can only continue by 
saying that peace is too important to be left to the diplomats. 
But there are a couple of serious obstacles to inter-American 
anderstanding. On our part, there is indifference. People in 
Kansas City may say, “Well, what is Latin America to me?” If 
-hey would just stop to think, ‘““What is the man in the next 
street to me?” What happens to the man in the next street might 
nappen to them, too. When they think of that, it becomes a little 
pit simpler and more real. But in Latin America the important 
»bstacle is fear. It is fear that we will change our minds and 
segin to intervene again, and it is fear of a sort of cultural in- 
yasion which will substitute the value of things for an older point 
of view, which is the value of people. 


Mr. Jounson: Sefior Leal, you would agree, would you not, 
-hat the United States could be of great help in the industrializa- 
‘ion of Latin America but that, at the same time, it must come 
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with an understanding of Latin-American culture and Latin- 
American values? 


SeNor Leat: The understanding of the Latin-American soul 
is fundamental. You will find expressions of our soul not only in 
business but in all the literary and artistic manifestations more 
than in our official speeches. We think in Latin America that our 
time has not yet come. We are waiting for a new turn in history 
in which we are going to be helped by the United States. How 
long we are going to wait I do not know. 


Mr. Jounson: How about other obstacles to understanding 
than those we have just mentioned? Particularly of importance, 
ot course, is this appreciation of Latin-American culture. But 
also I have noticed in the past week since reading Mexico City’s 
newspapers that every bit of racial discrimination in the United 
States is played up greatly in the Mexican press. That seems to 
be one of the obstacles to real understanding. 


Miss Brenner: That is a very sad thing and a very sore point, 
because, after all, there are a number of states in the United 
States which discriminate against anyone who happens to have 
a slightly darker shade of skin. In this respect I think that 
Mexico would be very much justified in sending a group of mis- 
sionaries to us to teach us the meaning of democracy. 


Mr. Jounson: In this discussion of the challenge of the Good 
Neighbor policy, it is, of course, extremely important to realize 
that it is only one aspect of American foreign policy. It is, how- 
ever, of critical importance to the United States, since the world 
influence of America would be seriously handicapped without 
friendly relations with the other powers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At the present moment the Good Neighbor policy is in a 
state of change. This discussion here today has made clear that, 
although Latin America prefers the Good Neighbor policy to the 
big-stick policy, many Latin-Americans feel that the Go 
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Neighbor policy is based upon sheer opportunism and upon ex- 
vediency. For the future, therefore, we must have more than a 
olicy of expediency. We must have one which is based upon 
ultural understandingand upon law and with closer ties within 
he Western Hemisphere. 
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What Do You ThinkP 


. Is there evidence today of intervention by the United States into the 
affairs of Latin America? What is meant by intervention? What has 
been the significance of the Monroe Doctrine in the history of rela- | 
tions with Latin America? Why has Latin America always “re-_ 
sented” the Monroe Doctrine? Review the history of inter-American 


relations over the last hundred years. 


. How would you describe the Good Neighbor policy? How do you 
think that the United States can best serve its role as the Good 
Neighbor? Why did the policy of the United States up to the 1930’s 
result in discouraging democracy in Latin America? Has the Good 
Neighbor policy changed this situation? 


. What have been the accomplishments and failures of United States 
business enterprise in Latin America? Do you think that the United 
States government itself should actively cooperate with Latin- 
American governments to develop resources and raise the standards — 
of living in Latin America? What kind of program would you recom- 
mend to accomplish this effort? How far should such a program go? ~ 
Would it be desirable? | 


. Do you see any conflict between the United Nations and the or- 
ganization of a regional bloc like that of the Western Hemisphere? 
What is the difference between a system of regional blocs and one of — 
total world organization? Can they be coordinated? Do you think 
that the countries of Europe, for example, have a right to interfere 
with affairs in the Western Hemisphere if we claim the right of enter- 
ing their affairs? Discuss. 


. Do you think that the relations among the countries of the Western — 

Hemisphere should be based upon a rule of law? How can the rights — 
and obligations of individual states be further defined and clarified? — 
What was the importance of the Chapultepec Agreement? 


. Why are Latin-Americans so afraid of a change in United States 
policy? Are there any indications of such a change? What was the 
significance of President Truman’s proposal for inter-American mil- 
itary cooperation? 
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